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OPENING OF DRURY-LANE 
THEATRE. 

This theatre opened on Saturday last for 
the season. The interior of the house has 
not undergone any change, nor do we find 
any alteration either behind or before the 
curtain since the last season. The per- 
formance commenced with Balfe’s last 
opera, “‘ The Enchantress,” which presents 
no new features worthy of remark, except 
the substitution of Miss Romer for Madame 
Thillon, in the character of Stella, Al- 
though ahe has played the part repeatedly 
in Dublin, it was her first appearance in it 
in the metropolis, and it is but justice to 
her to say, that her excellent acting and 
rich expressive singing fully compensated 
for the fascinating manner which was.so 
observable in her predecessor, Thillon. We 
shall be brief in our notice of the ballet. It 
is the joint production of MM. St. George 
and Albert, who have concocted a very dt- 
tractive piece under the title of “ The 
Marble Maiden.” The music, by Adolphe 
Adam, is strikingly characteristic and 
pleasing, and reflects great credit upon that 
clever composer, The fable of the ballet 





is similar to the classic story of Pygmalion. 
Massachio (M. Albert), a celebrated 
sculptor of Florence, has executed a beau- 
tiful statue of Hebe—the chef d’ceuvre of his 
art—with which he becomes enamoured ; 
he guards it with jealous care from every 
eye, but his secret is discovered by Prince 
Cosmo (M. Petipa), the nephew of the 
Grand Duke, who steals the divine work 
from the sculptor. Massachio, in the deli- 
rium of his love, had appealed to a gigantic 
statue representing the Evil Angel, which 
stands in his studio, to aid his passion ; and 
the figure, obedient to his wish, displays the 
following words in characters of fire—* The 
statue shall be animated by day for thy de- 
struction.” On the opposite side of the 
apartment is another figure of the Good 
Angel, which extends its benign influence 
to the sculptor, and exhibits another legend, 
with these words—‘ The statue shall be 
marble by night for thy safety.” The ani- 
mation of the statue was the most poetic 
idea in the ballet, and Maddle, Dumilatre, 
who impersonated the Marble Maiden, ex- 
pressed in her graceful action all the won- 
der, delight, and childish timidity which 
might be supposed to agitate the newly- 
animated creature of the sculptor’s art. 
Conveyed furtively to the palace of the 
Duke by Cosmo, the young man falls in 
love with his lovely prize, although be- 
trothed, and on the eve of being wedded, to 
the Princess Beatrice. Massachio, dis- 
tracted at his loss, pursues her to the pa- 
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lace, and, encountering her in the gardens, 
bestows on her three roses which he has 
received from the Evil Angel. The magic 
property of these fiowers is to endue the 
possessor with reason, grace, and love. The 
hitherto insensible Statue instantly expe- 
riences the tenderest passion for Cosmo, but 
her newly-acquired reason informs her that 
she ought to obey Massabhio, and the de- 
lighted artist conveys her unresistingly 
from the fete. The Prince again attempts 
to regain her, but the approach of night 
turns her to marble, with which incident the 
second actends, The third act commences 
at the villa of Massachio, on the banks of 
the Arno, where he has concealed his trea- 
sured Hebe ; but here Cosmo discovers her, 
and, by a stratagem, gaining admittance, 
with a number of young artists, to the villa, 
prevails on Hebe to fly with him to the 
palace, at Florence, where she appears at a 
fete given in honour of the Prince, and daz- 
zles the whole court with her grace and 
beauty. The forsaken sculptor still pur- 
sues her, and Cosmo’s uncle, enraged at the 
infatuation of the young man, commands 
him to drive Hebe from his presence; but 
the passion of Cosmo knows no restraint. 
Honour, pride, duty—all are forgotten for 
her he adores! He dares anything rather 
than part with Hebe. At this moment the 
clock strikes nine—it is the fatal hour in 
which Hebe is to become again marble! 
Massachio sees with savage joy the change, 
and seizing a mallet, strike the statue a 
blow, and breaks it into pieces. The con- 
cluding tableau represents the apotheosis 
of the Marble Maiden borne by the Good 
Angel to the skies. The ballet, though 
extremely fanciful, was exceedingly tedious 
from its unconscionable length—the pro- 
cessions and dances were drawn out and 
repeated beyond human patience. The 
dancing was generally good, and M. Albert’s 
pantomime really excellent. The scenery 
and appointments were also deserving of 
great praise. The house was crowded in 
every part, 

QUEEN’S THEATRE, TOTTENHAM 

COURT ROAD. 

The indefatigable manager (Mr. James), 
anxious to produce incessant novelty for 
the public, broucht out another new version 
of “Blue Beard,” reminding us of our 
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school-boy days, in the shape of a bur- 
lesque. Allowing for the bustle and hurry 
attendant on the first night of a new piece, 
and the company not being exactly an 
operatic one, it was completely successful. 
The theatre was crowded to an overflow in 
all parts of it. We remember the first in- 
troduction of Blue Beard, at the Theatre 
Royal Drury Lane, written by the late G. 
Colman, Esq., of “ broad-grins’’ notoriety, 
and who was rewarded with £1000 for his 
manuscript. Also the fine, manly, and ele- 
gant figure of John Palmer, in Blue Beard; 
nothing but himself could be his parallel, 
whose dress at that period was said to have 
cost £250. The interesting and beautiful 
Mrs. Crouch in Fatima, whose silver-toned 
voice enraptured all her hearers ; Kelly, as 
Selim, a singer of the first reputation ; 
Beda, by Mrs. Bland, as a warbler with 
nightingale notes, without a rival ; Suett, a 
real comic actor in the Bashaw, and Jack 
Bannister, as Shacabac, left nothing undone 
that could be wished for. The Irene of 
Miss Decamp, in her description from the 
top of the tower, ‘‘ I see them gailoping,” 
was such a great display of excitement and 
histrionic talent as never to be equalled or 
forgotten! The horrors of the Blue Cham- 
ber were so terrifically depicted as almost to 
frighten the female part of the spectators 
into fits. The excellency of the scenery 
throughout this splendid production, was in 
reality one of the triumphs of the scenic art. 
But to return to the burlesque of “ A Night 
with Blue Beard.”--The great difficulty of 
burlesques in general is for the author in 
the first instance to be comical—and the 
actors droll--and to make their points of 
the dialogue tell with the audience. We do 
not like to be invidious, but Fatima, by 
Mrs, Manders, was excellent ; it was bur- 
lesque of the richest quality. Nor can we 
pass over the lively, spirited Irene, by Mrs. 
Gibson (we believe once belonging to the 
celebrated trio at the Adelphi Theatre of 
Brown, King, and Gibson); she was of 
great support to the piece, and her dancing 
(let it be remembered, an English woman) 
was elegant, interesting, and of a superior 
character. This lady also delivers her dia- 
logue in the most chaste and effective man- 
ner. Invention, by Miss Wrighten, was 
truly pleasing; but she had not enough to 
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perform. Miss Royers was labouring under 
a cold, and not at her ease in Selim;. the 
dagger scene from ‘ Macbeth’ is too serious, 
and might be left out with advantage. Mr. 
Parry worked hard to amuse the audience 
in Blue Beard, but it is rather a difficult 
matter for a serious actor to throw off at all 
times the manner with the dress, There is 
not much scope in Blue Beard, without he 
treats cutting off the heads of women asa 
joke. He is an object of terror throughout, 
yet his dancing must be pronounced funny. 
The corps de ballet was well dressed, and 
executed a pretty dance. ‘“‘ A Night with 
Blue Beard” will not be regretted. This 
burlesque was a bold effort of the manager, 
bat it has been crowned with success. A 
question was put to us—“ How was it that 
the great Son of Momus (Manders), of this 
house, was left out of the burlesque, whose 
comic face always sets the audience ina 
roar ?”” 





Vicrorta Hatt, Barnet.—During the 
past week Mr. W. West has given his en- 
tertainment with a success which has cer- 
tainly increased his popularity in this pecu- 
liar species of amusement, It was intro- 
duced by Foote, revived by the late C. 
Mathews, and lives again in W. West. 

Reapine.—Mr, Venua gave a grand 
concert here on the 19th of Sept. to an au- 
dienee of about 600 persons. Grisi, Mario, 
F. Lablache, and F. R. Venua, were the vo- 
calists, and acquitted themselves admirably, 
Mario delighted every body present by his 
sweet and chaste style of singing, as did 
also Madame Grisi, Mr, F. R, Venua pos- 
sesses a fine bass voice, and with care and 
perseverance, will certainly take the lead 
amongst our public singers. Mr. F. RB. 
Venua sang the fine old song, “ Friend of 
the brave,’ in a masterly style; and the 
manner in which he gave Richards’s pretty 
ballad of the “ Welsh Harp,’ delighted 
the audience so much as to obtain a gene- 
ral encore. We forgot to mention that the 
celebrated John Parry was also engaged, 
aud contributed greatly to the amusement 
of the company. Our space will not permit 
us to say more, except that the quartet from 
“T Puritani” was the gem of the evening, 
and was admirably given by Grisi, Mario, 
F. Lablache, and F.R. Venua. Mr. Venua, 
sen. performed a solo on the violin with 





grear eclat, and Mr. Henry Smart presided 
at the piano-forte. 


FOREIGN 
MUSICAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Mian, Sept. 17.—Madame Persiani is 
expected here in afew days, Ronconi is at 
Naples, but on the eve of leaving for Paris, 
The Omnibus, a journal published in Na- 
ples, states that Donizetti is expected 
shortly to arrive in that city. Madame Fosi 
is gaining great applause at Madrid; she 
has just appeared in ‘Ester d’Engaddi,’ 
an opera written expressly for her, about 
two years ago, for the Ducal Theatre at 
Parma, by the composer Peri; and she has 
since appeared in ‘*Giovanna d’Areo,” 
by Verdi. At La Scala, the ‘Two Fos- 
caris” have been replaced by “ Guglielmo 
Tell.” Miss Birch has only appeared once 
in the former opera; the Italian journals 
complain of her foreign accent. Ferdinand 
Ricci has nearly completed the music of a 
new opera entitled “ Estella di Murcia ;” 
the libretto, by Tiave, is taken from a 
French tale of Soulie’s. 





Mr. Lumley’s agent here is busily en- 
engaged in looking out for new artistes for 
the next London operatic season, 

A balloon ascent took place here yester- 
day in the Piazzi d’Armi. Signor Fran- 
cesco Arban made his secondo Viaggio Agros- 
tatico amidst an immense assemblage. 

Parts (from a Correspondent).—A band 
of Moorish dancers have just made their 
appearance at the Cirque Olimpique. . This 
caravan of singers and dancers consists. of 
17 men and women. Their costumes are 
novel and rich. One female is borne.on a 
palanquin, the others repose on cushions; 
all at once, at the sound of their music and 
singing, which is very extraordinary, they 
commence their national dance, that par- 
takes of the energy of the Spanish with 
the gracefulness of the French pas. Several 
of the danseuses are very pretty, the greater 
part of them as fair as a Parisian, and their 
figures, slightly embonpoint, are pleasing, 
They are all the rage here at present, and 
will no doubt visit London. 

The much-talked-off Hippodrome, of 
which so much was expected, turns out a 
failure, and the proprietor, M, Ferdinand 
Laloue, intends, 1 hear, to convest i intoa 
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pigeon-shooting ground, which species of 
sport is very popular here. 

All doubt as to Madame Arnould’s (late 
Mlle. Plessy) destination is now set at rest ; 
she arrived at Brussels and again left on the 
20th en route for St. Petersburgh. 

Mr. Mitchell is here, raising a French 
troupe for London; it is given out that he 
intends forming a permanent comic opera 
company, in addition to the comedians. 

M. Saint Leger, formerly an actor and 
afterwards prompter at the Vaudeville, has 
just died at Batignolles, in his 79th year. 

An attempted murder through jealousy 

has excited some sensation in the theatrical 
world, one of the parties being in some de- 
gree connected with the drama. A young 
polkeuse of the locality had made a rendez- 
vous with a young dandy at the Bal Mabille; 
the latter became jealous of his fair compa~ 
nion, and it is said wished to give a testi- 
mony of his affection by plunging a dag- 
ger into her bosom; he was arrested, and 
the poignard found on him. The heroine of 
this adventure asserted she was an actress 
at the Palais Royale, but this had been de- 
nied by the manager, M. Dornaine, who 
asserts that the polkeuse does not belong to 
his company. 

Le Jeun Ducrow is gaining great ap- 
plause at the Cirque of the Champs Elysees 
as an equestrian, and bids fair to equal his 
talented father. 


PRESENTATION OF PLATE. 

On Saturday, after the performances had 
concluded at the Adelphi, a very gratifying 
demonstration took place on the stage, in 
the presentation ofa splendid piece of plate 
to Mr. Webster, the lessee of that esta- 
blishment, the voluntary offering of the art- 
ists, authors, and employees of the theatre, 
to a gentleman whose successful exertions 
to promote the interests of the drama have 
been productive of benefit, not to himself 
alone, but to a vast number of persons de- 
pendent upon the prosperity of theatrical 
affairs for their sole support. The particu- 
lar circumstance which called for this tri- 
bute was, the completion of the first season 
under Mr. Webster’s lesseeship of the 
Adelphi Theatre. The piece of plate, which 
is a beautifully executed fac simile of the 
celebrated Warwick Vase, from the atelier 
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136 ounces, bears the following inscription 
expressive of the intentions and sentiments 
of the donors :-- 


“‘ This Vase was presented to BENJAMIN 
Wesster, Esq., Lessee of the Theatre 
Royal, Adelphi, by the Members, as a token 
of their regard for his unwearied exertions 
and perseverance, and to commemorate the 
unprecedented prolongation of the season, 
which commenced upon the 28th day of 
September, 1844, and ended the 27th day of 
September, 1845.” 


Madame Celeste, the directress of the 
Adelphi Theatre, with the members of the 
company, and the subscribers to the testi- 
monial, being assembled on the stage, Mr. 
Paul Bedford, the townsman and early 
friend of Mr. Webster, presented the Vase 
to him, accompanied by an appropriate 
speech, which was suitably acknowledged by 
Mr. Webster. The concluding part of the 
ceremony consisted in partaking of a cold 
collation, and uncorking a goodly array 
of champagne bottles, and quafling their 
contents to the health of “‘ The Lessee,” 
“The fair Manageress,” and “ Prosperity 
to the Adelphi Theatre,” and which was 
not the least animated and pleasurable part 
of the proceadings. 


MEMORANDA. 

Sunpay, Oct. 5—Twentieth Sunday after 
Trinity. Cornwallis died, 1803. 

Monpay, 6—Debut of Miss O'Neill, 1814. 
Princess’s and Olympic theatres open for 
the season, 1845. 

Tuespay, 7—Zimmerman died, 1795. 

WEDNEsDAY, 8—By this time the houses 
will be very bad at Drury, unless the new 
opera is produced. 

Tuurspay, 9—First appearance of Madame 
Eugenie Prospere in an English piece, 
1843, 





Fripay, 10—Oxford and Cambridge Terms 
begin. 
Saturpay, 11—Old Michaelmas Day. 
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Saturpay, Oct. 4, 1845. 


Our Leader. 
THE RISING OF THE CURTAIN, 
Pothouses, avaunt! Another blaze of 
triumph is about to be ignited! Old Druty 








of Messrs. Mortimer and Hunt, weighing 


again opens wide her portals for the lovers 
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of continental talent! Dumilatre, and a 
phalanx of foreign lions, once more tempt- 
ingly offer the sight of a well-formed leg, 
above and below the knee, to those who 
pay the entrance-fee to our great national 
theatre. Lovers of the poet, pardon us for 
lying, the word national was a lapsus lingue. 
But, we must wipe away the tear from the 
past, for our business is to chronicle Drury’s 
present doings, and to report favourably 
where the attractions are deserving, be they 
ever so out of place. 

But while we wish Mr. Bunn every suc- 
cess his exertions should enjoy, we do hope 
we shall not again hear any of that ridicu- 
lous twaddle, when the proprietors meet, of 
talking of the injury they have sustained by 
the general appropriation of the works of 
Shakspeare and the other British poets,— 
Should their petition to the legislature for 
a repeal have twenty signatures, those for 
its maintenance would have TWENTY THOU- 
sAND. The crest of the Drury Lane com- 
mittee (Mr. Bunn included, if he coincides, 
though we have a better opinion of him 
than to think hedoes) should be the dog in 
the manger; for we vow we could ‘not in- 
stance a more decided case of the fable 
verified, 

The house has been very full at half-price 
dnring the week, which is as much as Mr. 
Bunn can expect, when he considers the 
meagreness of what he has put forward 
early in the evening. 

THE D. G. CONTROVERSY. 

After what has appeared in our Journal 
every week from various correspondents, 
and in again announcing our intention of 
closing the paper war, a few remarks of our 
own respecting the gentlemen engaged in 
it and D. G. may not be out of place. 

With respect to the editors of newspapers 
and many of their opinions, we agree so far 
with Mr.Jones,that on many of them no re. 
liance should be placed. Private pique is 
too often employed to injure a man’s repu- 
tation in the eyes of the public; we know 
of several instances, two in particular, where 
the criticisms are disgraceful. In one case 
a malicious disappointed author, of cut- 
throat melodramas—and in the other a per- 
sonage whose anger is grounded on the fact 
of Mr, Macready’s refusal to grant him ad- 





missions whenever he thought proper to 
write them. , 

The gentleman who strays into Cumber- 
land’s edition under the signature of D. G., 
in our opinion, merits little attention, 
From much that he has written it is easily 
perceptible that he has not seen half the 
characters he attempts to criticise; and 
although we think our correspondent’s (Mr. 
Jones’s) writings on the subject talented, 
we could wish he had read as many of the 
mischievous lucubrations of D. G, it has 
been our misfortune to wade through, The 
tragedy of “ Bertram” is only one instance 
out of many. 

If we wished D. G. to puff up our Journal 
in Cumberland’s plays, an invitation to dine 
and assist us in drinking a bottle of wine 
we have no doubt would attain our object. 





“TALES OF THE DRAMA,”—By an 
Oxtp StaceEr. 
No. 1._THE DROP SCENE. 

Puff—puff—And the glowing Indian 
weed within my meerschaum’s bowl wafted 
forth its balmy odors in the air, and curled 
in grey wreath and fantastic column above 
my head, shrouding me within its misty 
vapor, and enclosing me within its shade.— 
And soon as cloud after cloud arose and 
thickened round me, my mind was led away 
from thoughts of men and mortals, and 
their failings. or aught that appertains to 
sinners here below, far, far into the land of 
wild romance and fancy’s region, where the 
rude foot of human never before had trod. 
Puff—puffi—And castle after castle was I 
building in the air with imagination’s vivid 
architectural hand; framing hopes, and 
rearing happy dreams ; full of that youth- 
ful ardour—ignorant as yet of grief, and as 
yet untinged by the harshness experience 
aud sorrow beings to age—dreams, alas, too 
happy for the gloomy future ever to rea- 
lize. Puff—puff.—And my delicious glass 
of cooling claret, so refreshing and so fra« 
grant, was left untouched, and stood mourn~ 
ing my folly and my negligence, sorrowing 
at my side. My mind kept wandering, on 
into the dreamy lands of thought, and all 
else for the moment was forgotten, Perhaps, ’ 
too, a little shade of melancholy would:now. » 
and then steal o’er my soul, brought on by » 
a suspicion of how fragile was the strength. : 
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of those dreams of pleasure and delight. 

“ Come, come; don’t sit moping here all 
day long. Shake off these blue devils, fast, 
I see, gaining o’er your soul. Come, come, 
away with melancholy.” 

My visions all were vanished, and once 
more I was in the land of mortals, At my 
side stood light-hearted Seyton, my old col- 
lege chum, and my friend and companion 
since those scholastic days. 

** Come, confess how fast you were dozing 
and dreaming off, and the end I know full 
well would have been a fit of the blue devils. 
But shake off your drowsiness, and come 
with me to the ——-— Theatre, and wile 
away a few hours there; no doubt we shall 
see something to amuse us, Or what say 
you to going behind the scenes ?—you were 
never there at that theatre. So, come you 
shall. I’ve interest to get us in,” 

Seyton’s entreaties proved irresistible, 
and accordingly we were speedily on our 
way—the jokes of my light-hearted com- 
panion keeping me in a perpetual roar of 
laughter. As he had expected, through 
some slight acquaintance with the actors, 
his interest procured our admission behind 
the scenes. There he seemed acquainted 
with every nook and corner of the place— 
had some passing knowledge with all the 
actresses, from the proud tip-top heroine 
down to the humble female supernumary— 
had all their names at his fingers end—joked 
with them about their lovers and sweet- 
hearts, and set them all blushing and gig- 
gling. His mirth was as contagious as the 
measles amongst children; for before we 
had been ten minntes in the place he had 
put the whole company into a good humour, 
from the mighty manager down to the very 
call-boy, the unfortunate victim of the 
theatre's rage. 

Seyton introduced me to his friends as 
an old acquaintance of his, and added in a 
whisper to the manager, “ that he needn’t 
be surprised if he were to have an applica- 
tion from me to form one of his company, 
as I was most decidedly caught by the dra- 
matic fever.” This hoax of Seyton’s spread 
about like wildfire, much to my uneasiness, 
all denial of the assertion on my part being 
put down either to a desire to keep my in- 
tentions a secret, or to my modesty. I was 
even asked by the manager as to what 





my forte was. “ Tragedy,” answered Sey- 

ton for me; “ deep, deep, fathomless tra- 
gedy.” ‘So I should have imagined,” re- 
turned the manager, with a knowing shake 
of the head, “he’s certainly made for it. 
O yes, there can be no doubt about it.— 
That nose, Sir, that nose of his would be 
the making of him. A certain fortune. Such 
anose for Rolla! Hamlet wouldn’t bea 
miss either.’ How far the fellow might 
have proceeded in his dissertation on my 
nasal organ goodness only knows; but, 
luckily, some of the multifarious duties of 

his post hurried him away. Seytom and 

myself were then left alone upon the stage ; 

and certainly a wretched place it looked 

compared to the brilliant affair I had been 

accustomed to consider a stage. All stood 

revealed ; the mysteries, which had so puz- 

zled my head as a youngster, lost in amaze- 

ment at the gay tinsel, gaudy painting, and 
decorations, now stood bare before me, be- 

reft of their former glory, and the “ light of 
other days” departed. There were we left 
amidst all the dirt and dust--gothic halls 
and fairy palaces, pasteboard dragons and 
speechless cupids, immoveable seraphs, 
shabby suits of tin armour, all in one in- 
congruous heap were piled together. The 
scene was a dismal one—the temperature 
damp and chilly. Suddenly the word was 
given for the men in the flies to let down 
the curtain, and to light the lamps. This 
done, the crowd which had impatiently been 
waiting without, came pushing and shoving, 
fighting and tearing, into the house. In 
less than ten miuutes the whole theatre was 
crowded to excess (or as a Surrey manager 
would say, “ crammed to suffocation,”) for 
it was the first night ofa new piece of start- 
ling interest. I have forgotten the title of 
it; Time (taking the part of a charwoman) 
has scrubbed and effaced it from my me- 
mory ; but I know it was somehow connec- 
ted with Buonaparte’s Russian campaign. 
All now was bustle and confusion. Carpen- 
ters hurrying hither and thither, engaged in 
setting the first act—scene-shifters getting 
everything in a state of forwardness-~actors 
dressing themselves--some young ones dis- 
guising their youthfulness, and coming out 
as old men, painting their faces, and stick- 
ing tow wigs‘on their heads—old men paint- 
ing and puffing, curbing their corpulency 
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and padding themselves, to come out as 
yonng ones—actresses lacing and beautify- 
ing, doing their hair, and applying rouge to 
their else colourless cheeks--in short, all 
was an interesting scene of hurry and 
bustle. 





THE DRAMATIC COOKERY BOOK, 
OR THEATRICAL RECIPES. 


No. 3. 
How To MAKE AN ARISTOCRATIC HEROINE 

Heroines may be divided into two classes ; 
that is to say, the heroine of high life and 
the heroine of low life; or perhaps it would 
be “more properer’’ to say, the aristocratic 
heroine and the democratic heroine. 

N.B. Heroines are always victims of some 
sort, and consequently they must be treated 
“ as sich.” 

We will commence then with giving the 
recipe for the dressing of the aristocratic 
stage heroine. Take five-and-twenty yards 
of white calico, very highly glazed, to re- 
present satin, and enclose your victim ina 
dress made of that material—it must have 
a train, and be so long that it must require 
the greatest management to prevent the he- 
roine from tumbling on her nose ; add lace- 
trimmings, silver cord, veil (“we live in a 
wale,’ as immortal Sairey very truly ob- 
serves), and tremendous ringlets. Boil 
through 5 Acts. Season with pride, love, 
jealousy, anger, hatred, ambition, and vir- 
tue! Garnish with oaths, dagger, madness, 
flowers, soup, and tumblings over corpses 
of lovers. Let her be done brown, and 
your aristocratic heroine is ready for use. 

No. 4. 
To MAKE A Democratic HEROINE. 

The democratic heroine, or low life vic- 
tim, is an animal of quite another species. 
She is in general a servant-of-all-work, on 
board wages and three pounds a year; or 
a scullery maid, an object of envy to a trai- 
tress cook, and finding her own tea, sugar, 
and candles. She is always either the vic- 
tim of ridiculous suspicions concerning her 
honesty, &c. &c, on the part of her mistress, 
who it seems knows not how to appreciate 
the jewel she possesses, or else she has most 
willainous relations, &c. who will rob the 
house, and is the object of the addresses of 
some ‘* rightful heir” in disguise. She is, 
however, always proved to be innocent.— 





Having thus described her habits, we now 
preceed to give directions how to dress her, 
Take white muslin frock, very full, and mix 
well, with fine silk apron, gaudy ribbons, 
and silk stockings. Stew over hot red fire 
through 3 Acts—never longer. Plentifully 
season with innocence, credulity, courage, 
silliness, and love. Add vows of constancy, 
invocations of “ Evans !”--“ unhand me, 
villain!" shrieks, screams, rantings, rav- 
ings, faintings, and numerous other maniac 
qualities. Garnish with pomatum, ringlets, 
broadsword combats with six housebreak- 
ers, pistols, daggers, blood, and ‘ innocence 
triumphant!’ Serve up as hot as possible 
with lots of gravy. 


CHIT-CHAT. 

Mr. Ransrorp has given his “ Gipsy 
Life’ at several places in the provinces, 
with great success. On Thursday evening 
he had a good audience at Kensington, who 
applauded the various songs sung by Miss 
Ellen Lyon and Mr. Ransford, accompanied 
by Mr. Ransford, junior, on the pianoforte, 
to the echo, 

Mr. Witson was highly successful in his 
trip to South Wales, notwithstanding the 
weather was very unfavourable. Mr, Bra- 
ham, too, paid a visit. to several places in 
Salop and Montgomeryshire, where he met 
with a most hearty welcome, 

Another musical tour is in the course of 
being arranged, to commence at Oxford, on 
the 3rd of November; the party to consist 
of the following vocalists :—Mdlle, Schloss, 
Miss A, and Miss M, Williams, Herr Gold- 
bert, and John Parry, with the talented 
Madame Dulcken, as solo pianiste. 

Dr. GauntLet has recently opened a 
grand organ at Aston-under-Lyne, built by 
Hill of London, at the sole expense of Ed- 
ward Browne, Esq., and presented by him 
to the parish church, at a cost of a thousand 
guineas, 

Mr. WALLAcE’s opera will not be the first 
musical novelty at Drury Lane Theatre, but 
a fairy piece; the music composed by Mr. 
Henry Forbes. 

Sicnor GivBiLe1 still remains at Milan, 
very unwell, Miss Birch is gathering golden 
opinions at La Scala, 

Herr Staupic., the famous basso, with 
Madame Staudigl, were among the passen- 
gers of the Antwerpen, on Sunday last, for 
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Antwerp, en route to Vienna, where he has 
accepted an engagement for six months, 
from the new management of the theatre 
An der Wien, as the primo basso, and stage 
manager. . He was to make his debut there 
the Ist of October. 

Miss Ciara SEyYTON is giving her musi- 
cal and dramatic entertainment in the 
county of Kent, with the greatest eclat. At 
Dovor and Deal she has been patronised by 
the colonels and officers of the regiments 
stationed there, and at St. Leonards, by his 
Imperial Highness the Prince of Olden- 
burgh. The provincial papers speak in 
glowing terms of her versatile talent. 

The Queen’s Theatre, Manchester, was 
crowded in all parts, and strongly patronised 
by the sporting characters. The perform- 
ances were for the benefit of the justly po- 
pular old favorites, Mr. and Mrs, Weston. 
Miss Cushman closes a second engagement 
on Saturday evening, in the character of 
Mrs. Haller. Her splendid acting has 
drawn overflowing houses each night. 


THINGS THAT ARE NOT TRUE. 

It is not true that Signor Squalliani is 
primo basso at the Opera House—but it is 
true that he is thought a great gun at the 
free concerts and harmonic meetings held 
at the Cock and Bull, in Bow-street. 





It is not true that Mr. Turtledove has 
been seen to thrash his wife, or vulgarly 
speaking, to kick her—but it is true that the 
aforesaid gent. has been seen strongly dis- 
guised in fiquor. 

It is not true that the Hon. Cockney 
Shottington is a great sportsman, or a capi- 
tal shot—but it is true that,fhe hare and 
partridges which he#entto Lady Georgiana 
Greengoose, were purchased at the poul- 
terer’s round the corner. 





To Correspondents. 


W. Suirtey.—An unavoidable — circum- 
stance prevented us witnessing the per- 
formance, which we much regret. 

Quick BartLettT.— Enquire of Mr. G. 
Bennett, Sadler’s Well’s Theatre, who is 
a teacher of Elocution. 


A SusscrisER—Should have got a friend 
to deliver his M.S., or he has no proof it 
reached the manager. He can only apply 
to the proprietor in person, we fear writ- 
ing is useless. 

D.—The article came too late. The Strand 
is opened by M., Phillips, the conjuror. 
J. Battey.—The ‘ Journal’ is 1s. -6d. per 
quarter ; if we pay the postage, it will be 

2s. 6d. 

W. Weevon.—We stated: before that Mr. 
P. Bedford and Mr. Wright played at the 
Haymarket for Madame Celeste’s benefit, 
in the burlesque of “ Norma,” two sea- 
sons ago. 





It is not true that the opulent che 
monger, Mr. Simkins, held a box at the 
opera during the last season—but it is true 
that he and his family have been seen re- 
peatedly at the ‘ H’eagle and ‘ H’albert 
Saloons. 

It is not true that Queen Victoria was 
landed in a bathing machine, at Treport, by 
the predetermined machinations of the French 
nation—but it is true that the water at the 
time was too low for so high a person as the 
Queen of England to cross it in a common 
way. 

It is not true that the Rev. Straitlace 
Sanctum had his fortune told by the sau- 
ceress at the Rosherville Gardens—but it is 
true that the rev. gentleman was in his cups 
when he came home. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. * 
— @~— 


IN EIGHT LESSONS. 
RITING, BOOK-KEEPING, 


&c.—Persons of any age, however bad their 
writing, may in Eight Lessons, acquire permanently 
an elegant and flowing style of Penmanship, adapt- 
ed either to professional pursuits or private corre- 
spondence. Arithmetic on a method requi only 
one third the time and mental labour usually re- 
quisite. Book-keeping as practised in the G 
=~, banking, and merchants’ offices, Short-hand, 

Cc. 


Apply to Mr. Smart, at the Institution, 7, New 
Street, Covent Garden, leading to St. Martin’s Lane. 

‘Under such instructors as Mr. Smart, penman- 
ship has been reduced toa science, and the acquisi- 
tion of what is called a ‘ good hand,’ rendered but 
the ‘‘labour of an hour!”— Polytechnic Jourual. 

‘* We advise ali bad writers to apply to Mr. Smart, 
who will speedily render them accomplished in the 
Calligraphic Sci "— The Evening Star. 

““Mr. Smanr’s mode of teaching is a vast im- 
provement upon any former system which hascome 
under our inspection.”——London Journal of Com 
merce. 
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